GROUPS  AND  CULTURE
bers of the others-group. The family across the street is inferior to our
own. Our neighborhood is better than the one "on the other side of the
tracks." One's race is much superior to another's. One's antagonisms,
one's prejudices, one's hatreds are usually -focused around some out-
group. The trade union opposes the employers' associations. Toward
members of the union the individuals feel the sense of solidarity, help-
fulness, and cooperation and loyalty. Toward the employer and espe-
cially toward the strikebreaker, whom the union man dubs a "scab,"
there is intense bitterness. Or one church considers itself superior to an-
other. Catholics cannot understand Protestants, nor Protestants Catholics.
In time of peace, within the larger political community which we call
the state, the attitudes toward out-groups are somewhat milder and
more restrained than in time of war, when another nation or state be-
comes for us the out-group. Then strong sadistic tendencies to destroy
the enemy come into play, and it becomes virtuous to plunder, enslave,
or kill the members of an others-group.
One of the interesting problems of social psychology is the study of
the manner in which the pattern of aggression or opposition built up in
the primary and smaller secondary groups gets transferred to larger col-
lectivities like churches or nations.
This pattern of in-group versus out-group is a widespread feature of
social organization wherever opposition comes into play. Ethnocejitrism
is the term often applied to the view that one's own group is the center
of everything worth while. This is as common among civilized as among
savage and barbaric peoples. All values are scaled to that of one's own
group. Each society nourishes its own importance, believes itself superior
to all others, exalts its own gods and ideologies, and derides the gods
and ideologies of other societies. The ancient Hebrews divided the world
into themselves, the "chosen people," and all others, "the gentiles." The
Greeks referred to all outsiders as barbarians, which meant originally
"babblers" or "stammerers," that is, people who could not speak Greek.
One caution must be repeated. We do not assume that for every group
to which one belongs there is a corresponding out-group. Moreover, not
every group in which one does not participate as a member is neces-
sarily to him an out-group. There are outside associations toward which
we are totally indifferent. The attitudes of the we-group toward an
others-group depend upon the functional relationship of the two groups
to each other, fostered by competition and conflict. Any primary or sec-
ondary group can on occasion develop an in-group-out-group relation-
ship, but there are many associations of people which do not. This is
especially evident in congeniality and comradeship, in many quietistic
sectarian groups, and in any number of other groupings which are iso-
lated from contact with other and possibly oppositional associations.